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had  been  adopted,  the  war  would  have  terminated  long  ago." 
From  his  response,  one  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
Colonel  Doniphan's  views  on  the  war  were  similar  to  Thomas 
Hart  Benton's.  Benton  was  a  Democrat,  but  this  does  not  by 
any  means  imply  that  Lincoln  was  wrong  about  Doniphan's 
views  of  the  war.  For  Benton  was  a  Democrat  with  a  dif- 
ference, a  strongly  idiosyncratic  personality  with  a  will  of  his 
own. 

Thomas  Hart  Benton,  like  most  Democrats,  was  an  expan- 
sionist. He  wanted  to  acquire  upper  California  (especially  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco)  and  New  Mexico—  by  purchase.  Presi- 
dent Polk  noted  the  Missouri  Senator's  "decided  aversion  to  a 
war  with  Mexico  if  it  could  be  avoided  consistently  with  the 
honor  of  the  country."  In  a  private  meeting  with  Polk  a  few 
hours  before  his  declaration  of  war,  Benton  said  that  he  would 
"vote  men  and  money  for  defence  of  our  territory"  but  was 
"not  prepared  to  make  aggressive  war  on  Mexico,"  that  he 
"disapproved  the  marching  of  the  army  from  Corpus  Christi 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  [Rio  Grande]  Del  Norte,"  and  that  he 
"did  not  think  the  territory  of  the  U.  S.  extended"  beyond  the 
Nueces.  Benton  kept  an  active  interest  in  various  proposals 
for  peace,  but  he  also  cooperated  with  the  war  effort  until  Polk 
had  Benton's  son-in-law  John  C.  Fremont  court-martialed  in 
1848.  Before  Winfield  Scott's  invasion  of  Vera  Cruz,  Benton 
advocated  an  invasion  of  central  Mexico  as  the  only  way  to 
end  the  war  quickly  (characteristically,  he  proposed  not  only  a 
strategy  but  also  a  commander  to  instrument  it,  "Lieutenant 
General"  Thomas  Hart  Benton).  Polk  later  adopted  the 
strategy,  in  part,  but  not  the  commander. 

Benton  thus  meant  different  things  to  different  people.  For 
some,  he  was  a  critic  of  the  origins  of  the  war  who  held  more 
extreme  views  than  Abraham  Lincoln  himself,  who  argued 
only  that  the  Texas  boundary  lay  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  He  was  a  man  who  sought  compromise  peace  pro- 
posals. For  others,  he  was  an  advocate  of  an  even  more  effi- 
cient military  prosecution  of  the  war.  When  Colonel  Doni- 
phan said  that  Benton's  plan  would  have  ended  the  war 
sooner,  it  is  not  clear  what  he  meant,  for  he  was  both  a  Whig 
and  an  efficient  and  aggressive  soldier. 

III.  Why  Did  Lincoln  Frank 
a  Democratic  Speech? 

On  May  3,  1848,  Congressman  Lincoln  wrote  a  Washing- 
ton printer,  John  T.  Towers,  to  ask  him  to  "send  to  the  folding 
room.  .  .  ,  three  hundred  copies"  of  "the  speech  of  Mr.  Wick,  of 
Indiana."  Lincoln  was  not  yet  working  for  the  national 
party's  Taylor  campaign  committee,  as  he  would  after  Con- 
gress adjourned  in  August,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  he 
intended  the  speech  for  consumption  by  his  own  constituents 
in  Illinois. 

William  W.  Wick  was  a  Democratic  Congressman  from 
Indianapolis.  It  is  always  somewhat  tricky  to  explain  the  uses 
of  printed  copies  of  speeches  made  by  the  opposition  party. 
During  the  Mexican  War,  Whigs  frequently  circulated  the 
speeches  of  Democrats  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  as  proof  that  even  some  Democrats  disapproved  of  the 
origin,  purpose,  and  conduct  of  the  Mexican  War.  At  times, 
parties  circulate  opposition  speeches  which  they  think  are  so 
outrageous  in  content  that  they  will  turn  voters  away  from  the 
opposition.  The  most  famous  instance  of  this  practice  was  the 
circulation  of  Andrew  Jackson's  message  accompanying  his 
veto  of  the  bill  to  recharter  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  President  of  the  Bank,  thought 
Jackson's  sentiments  so  inflammatory  that  they  would  turn 
the  public  against  him.  However,  the  message  had  the  oppo- 
site effect,  increased  Jackson's  popularity,  and  caused  Henry 
Clay  to  advise  Biddle  to  cease  helping  the  opposition  by  cir- 
culating their  literature. 

Wick's  speech  does  not  clearly  fit  either  use,  and  it  will  take 
more  work  to  prove  precisely  what  Lincoln  saw  of  merit  in  the 
speech.  Wick's  remarks  were  prompted  by  a  sensational  event 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  an  abolitionist  attempt  to  kidnap  78 
slaves.  On  the  morning  of  April  17,  1848,  Captain  Daniel 
Drayton,  a  sea  captain  of  the  Pearl  and  an  abolitionist, 
weighed  anchor  and  went  to  sea  with  slaves  aboard  stolen 
from  the  Washington  community  (including  slaves  from 
Dolly  Madison's  house).  It  was  becalmed  and  overtaken  by  a 


navy  ship  which  brought  the  Pearl  back.  Drayton  and  his 
mate  were  arrested  for  kidnaping,  and  the  slaves  were  even- 
tually sold  further  south  where  escape  was  more  difficult. 
Gamaliel  Bailey  had  recently  established  an  antislavery 
newspaper  in  Washington,  the  National  Era,  and  mobs  soon 
formed  which  threatened  to  hang  Drayton  and  his  mate  and  de- 
stroy the  presses  of  Bailey's  newspaper.  Joshua  Giddings,  the 
antislavery  Congressman  from  Ohio's  Western  Reserve  dis- 
trict, defied  the  mob  and  went  to  the  jail  (along  with  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  a  young  antislavery  man  from  Maine)  to  offer  his 
legal  services  to  the  prisoners.  On  April  20,  John  P.  Hale 
and  John  G.  Palfrey  introduced  resolutions  in  the  Senate  and 
House,  respectively,  to  investigate  police  protection  from  mobs 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  denounce  threats  made 
against  Giddings,  who  had  received  several  assassination 
notes  under  the  door  of  his  boarding  house,  and  against 
Bailey.  Five  days  of  acrimonious  debate  followed. 

On  April  24,  Wick  gave  his  speech.  It  was  humorous  and 
moderate  in  tone,  but  it  offered  little  solace  to  antislavery  men 
in  general  or  to  Joshua  Giddings  in  particular.  He  claimed 
that  Giddings's  "forced  popularity  at  home,  hot-housed  into  a 
long  continuance  by  a  former  expulsion  from  this  Hall,  as  just 
as  it  was  impolitic,"  was  waning,  and  "he  must  have  a  new  in- 
ventory of  martyrdoms  to  lay  before  his  most  respectable, 
though  somewhat  peculiar  constituency."  Wick  opposed  the 
resolution  because  the  American  interpretation  of  govern- 
ment privilege  extended  only  to  "menaces  .  .  .  aimed  at,  or 
caused  by,  any  specific  words  spoken  in  discussion  here"  or  at 
or  by  "any  act  of  official  duty."  "If  amember  of  Congress  gets 
into  a  personal  scrape  when  cruising  on  his  own  hook  about 
the  purlieus  of  Washington,  and  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Capitol,"  Wick  said,  "he  must  rely  on  the  judiciary  of  the  Dis- 
trict." Lincoln  was  no  special  fan  of  Giddings,  who  was  not 
supporting  Zachary  Taylor  for  President,  but  one  doubts  that 
his  district  needed  an  attack  on  Giddings  as  a  conscious 
seeker  of  martyrdom  to  persuade  it  to  go  for  Taylor. 

The  rest  of  Wick's  speech  was  a  careful  "synopsis  of  the 
opinions  of  myself,  and  of  all  (except  about  thirty)"  of  the 
Democrats  in  the  House  on  slavery.  Much  condensed,  this  is  a 
summary  of  what  he  said: 

1.  It  was  wrong  to  steal  Africans  for  slavery  and  to  pur- 
chase them  as  slaves. 

2.  Holding  slaves  by  descent  may  or  may  not  be  wrong. 
Slave-holding  is  not  in  itself  a  sin. 

3.  Slavery,  though  introduced  in  violation  of  God's  law, 
will  be  guided  by  Him  to  the  "good  to  his  creature  man." 

4.  Congress  cannot  either  authorize  or  prohibit  slavery  in 
any  state  or  territory.  Congress  should  regulate  abuses  in 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

5.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  national  sin,  and  the  Western 
Reserve  has  no  duty  to  repent  of  the  sins  of  Southern 
slaveholders. 

6.  The  South  should  gradually  emancipate  their  slaves  in 
such  a  way  "as  not  to  inundate  us  with  their  emanci- 
pates." State  legislation  to  prevent  the  growth  of  "a 
numerous  colored  population  among  us"  is  ineffective. 

7.  A  slave-dealer  is  "an  unmitigated  brute  beast." 

8.  An  increase  in  the  area  of  slavery  will  not  necessarily 
increase  the  number  of  slaves.  Huddling  the  slave 
population  together  will  accelerate  the  desire  to  emanci- 
pate but  the  kind  of  emancipation  it  would  cause  would 
"bring  upon  us  in  Indiana  an  avalanche  of  colored 
population." 

9.  Abolition  would  not  decrease  the  competition  of  slave 
with  free  northern  labor.  "The  poor  fellow  must  be  ex- 
terminated, to  release  the  white  laborer  from  the  compe- 
tition complained  of." 

10.  Virtue  and  vice  are  equally  distributed  in  the  North  and 
South. 

11.  Northern  Democrats  "of  the  Wilmot  proviso  and  self- 
called  anti-extension-of-the-area-of-slavery  stamp"  can- 
not convert  Southern  Democrats  or  even  Western  Demo- 
crats. They  use  the  issue  in  their  own  districts  to  get 
elected,  but  it  is  harmful  at  the  national  level.  You  "are 
aggressors."  Use  the  issue  at  home,  if  you  must,  but,  if 
you  must.it  will  be  as  well  for  you  to  join  the  abolitionists, 
though  "we  will  not  'read  you  out'"  of  the  party. 

Wick  concluded  with  a  long  denunciation  of  New  England 
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hypocrisy,  elaborating  on  the  idea  that  New  England  slave 
ships  helped  start  the  slavery  that  New  England  now 
denounced.  New  England  rum  turned  African  chieftans  into 
demons  who  sold  their  own  people  to  obtain  more  rum.  New 
England  guns  and  gunpowder  were  the  tools  by  which  Afri- 
cans waged  war  and  gained  prisoners  who  became  slaves. 
New  England  profited  at  every  stage  of  the  operation, 
profiting  later  from  selling  the  slaves  in  the  South,  from  sell- 
ing the  tobacco  taken  in  exchange  for  the  slaves,  and  from 
European  manufactures  bought  with  the  tobacco.  They  made 
four  profits:  on  guns  and  rum,  on  slaves,  on  tobacco,  and  on 
the  manufactures. 

More  extreme  statements  of  the  Democratic  position  could 
be  found,  and  Lincoln  would  find  and  use  them  in  the  1850s, 
being  particularly  watchful  for  statements  which  denigrated 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  for  the  sake  of  denying  the 
natural  equality  of  men.  Although  Lincoln  certainly  dis- 
agreed with  what  Wick  said  in  points  4  and  5  and,  as  a  Whig, 
was  indifferent  to  what  he  said  in  point  11,  there  were  large 
areas  of  agreement  as  well,  particularly  in  the  views  that 
Southerners  were  no  less  moral  than  Northerners  and  that 
emancipation  should  be  gradual  and  should  include  plans  for 
colonization. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn,  Lincoln  would  campaign  for 
Taylor  primarily  in  areas  where  Free  Soil  sentiment  seemed 
strong,  in  Massachusetts  and  in  the  northern  counties  of  his 
own  Seventh  Congressional  District.  Perhaps  Wick's  speech, 
with  its  clear  attack  on  Free  Soilism,  had  some  special  appeal 
to  a  mind  preoccupied  with  this  problem,  but  it  hardly  seems 
to  provide  any  kind  of  solution  that  would  interest  Lincoln. 
His  major  concern  was  to  keep  "conscience"  Whigs  from  bolt- 
ing to  the  Free  Soilers.  This  speech  merely  discussed  the  com- 
mon ground  of  agreement  between  Whigs  of  Lincoln's  type 
and  Free  Soilers;  namely,  that  the  Democratic  party  was  not 
pledged  in  any  way  to  stop  the  growth  of  slavery. 


IV.  Conclusion 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  Lincoln's  congressional 
career  which  invite  further  exploration  and  analysis  because 
they  are  unsatisfactorily  explained  or  ignored  by  the  existing 
literature.  In  many  cases,  they  are  fine  points,  but  in  the  end 
they  may  add  up  to  a  rather  different  picture  of  Congressman 
Lincoln. 


Researchers  and  manuscript  dealers  have  been  slow  to 
realize  the  opportunity  in  this  area.  Although  I  have  never 
seen  a  letter  that  was  written  to  Congressman  Lincoln,  he  re- 
ceived, by  his  own  account,  "more  than.  .  .three hundred" let- 
ters in  the  last  session  of  Congress  alone.  The  glamor  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Presidency  should  not  blind  us  to  the  merits 
of  study  and  collecting  in  the  area  of  Lincoln's  formative 
Whig  years. 

Autographed  Debates: 
The  Mulligan  Copy 

Interested  readers  have  helped  Lincoln  Lore's  continuing 
series  of  articles  on  the  various  presentation  copies  of  the  Polit- 
ical Debates  Between  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hon. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  By  writing  us  to  describe  their  own 
copies,  they  have  pinned  down  previously  unlocated  copies 
of  the  book. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Thomas  Mulligan  copy.  When  Harry 
Pratt  wrote  "Lincoln  Autographed  Debates"  in  Manuscripts  in 
1954,  he  had  to  list  the  present  owner  as  unknown  and  was 
unable  "to  identify  a  Mulligan  who  was  a  friend  of  Lincoln  in 
1860." 

Mr.  William  Robert  Coleman  of  San  Bernardino,  Califor- 
nia, has  written  to  let  us  know  that  he  owns  the  Mulligan 
copy.  Moreover,  he  has  been  able  to  find  that  Thomas  Mulli- 
gan was  a  lawyer  in  Monticello,  Illinois,  in  the  1850s.  He  was 
a  Republican  and  introduced  Lincoln  when  he  gave  a  three- 
hour  speech  at  Monticello  on  September  6, 1858.  He  served  as 
an  alternate  delegate  from  Piatt  County  to  the  Illinois  State 
Republican  Convention  which  nominated  Lincoln  for  Presi- 
dent in  May  of  1860. 

The  precise  nature  of  Lincoln's  relationship  with  Mulligan 
remains  unknown.  Monticello  was  a  county  seat  on  the 
Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  but  Lincoln  is  not  known  to  have 
associated  with  Mulligan  in  arguing  cases  in  Piatt  County. 

There  is  more  to  be  learned  about  the  Mulligan  presenta- 
tion copy,  as  there  is  with  other  copies  of  the  Debates.  If  the 
mysteries  can  be  solved  at  all,  the  effort  will  certainly  be  ad- 
vanced by  cooperation  and  exchange  of  information.  Lincoln 
collectors  and  students  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Coleman  for 
revealing  the  whereabouts  of  the  Mulligan  copy  and  for  re- 
minding us  of  that  spirit  of  cooperation  that  has  made  the  Lin- 
coln field  a  joy  to  work  in. 
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